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THE  PIONEER  Baptist  missionary  and  preacher  in  Illinois 
was  John  Mason  Peck,  a  man  of  great  force  and  vision. 
In  association  with  James  Welch,  he  established  in  1817 
the  western  mission  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  St.  Louis,  and  when 
this  closed  in  1820  he  continued  on  in  the  west.  As  a  missionary  of 
"fthe  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  he  moved  in  1822 
'<;.to  Rock  Spring,  Illinois,  eking  out  his  pitifully  small  weekly 
J  allowance  by  farming. 

5     Peck  was  deeply  interested  in  education.  In  1827  he  was  the 
amoving  spirit  in  establishing  Rock  Spring  Seminary,  the  main 
^  purpose  of  which  was  to  train  teachers  and  ministers.  This  was 
r'  soon  moved  to  Upper  Alton  and  renamed  Shurtleff  College,  be- 
cause of  a  consequential  gift  which  Peck  obtained  for  it  from 
Benjamin  Shurtleff  of  Boston.  This  institution  is  still  functioning 
at  Alton  today. 

Peck  established  in  1829  at  Rock  Spring  a  religious  publication 

entitled  The  Pioneer,  later  moved  to  Upper  Alton,  which  contin- 

V   ued  until  1839,  when  it  was  combined  with  the  Baptist  Banner  of 

^>v  Louisville,  Ky.  In  1849,  he  became  editor  of  the  Western  Watch- 

^^tnan. 

John  Mason  Peck  was  best  known  in  the  east  as  author  of  the 

Guide  for  Emigra?its,  which  first  appeared  in  183 1,  later  editions 

s.   being  published  in  1836  and  1837.  The  first  edition  of  his  inform- 

."   ative  Gazetteer  of  Illinois  was  published  at  Jacksonville  in  1834, 

with  a  revised  edition  appearing  in  1837.  He  was  also  the  author 

of  numerous  other  works. 

From  every  point  of  view,  Peck  could  have  been  properly  re- 

r;^  garded  as  an  authority  on  all  portions  of  the  "western  country." 

"^  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  Alexander  F.  Grant  should 


^ 
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have  written  him  in  1838  inquiring  regarding  Chicago  and  its 
prospects. 

Though  Peck's  primary  interest  was  in  southern  Illinois,  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  region  around  Chicago.  He  replied 
quite  explicitly  to  the  inquiries  of  his  correspondent  and  indulged 
as  well  in  several  predictions  which  later  experience  has  shown 
to  have  been  truly  prophetic.  Thus,  he  wrote  in  1834,  ^  ^^  ^^T 
infancy  of  the  community:  "Chicago  will  eventually  become  the 
greatest  place  for  business  in  all  the  north  west." 

And  later  in  the  same  letter  he  wrote:  "In  fine,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  Chicago  will  greatly  exceed  any  other  place  in  Illinois." 

Alexander  Fracser  Grant,  Peck's  interrogator,  was  an  early  Illi- 
nois lawyer  and  jurist.  A  native  of  Scotland,  he  located  early  at 
Shawneetown,  Illinois,  where  he  studied  law  with  Henry  Eddy, 
a  local  lawyer  and  editor.  Grant  was  in  1835  chosen  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  serve  as  judge  for  the  third  circuit,  in  which 
office  he  succeeded  Eddy,  but  he  served  for  a  brief  time  only,  dy- 
ing at  Vandalia  before  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

Grant  never  settled  in  Chicago,  the  prospects  of  which  had 
been  so  favorably  reported  upon  by  Peck,  perhaps  because  his  ca- 
reer was  so  soon  thereafter  cut  short  by  death. 

The  text  of  the  Peck  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  man- 
uscript collection  in  the  library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
follows: 

Rock  Spring,  Illinois,  Feb.  17, 1834. 
Alex.  F.  Grant  esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Yours,  making  enquiries  about  Chicago,  &  the  coun- 
try adjacent,  arrived  last  mail. 

Chicago  is  beautifully  situated  on  level  &  high  ground,  &  on 


both  sides  of  the  Creek,  or  rather  bay,  which  gives  name  to  the 
place.  By  high  ground  I  mean  not  bluffs  or  hills,  but  land  eleva- 
ted a  number  of  feet  about  any  adjacent  water,  &  dry  &  pleasant. 

The  Chicago  is  formed  by  tiorth  &  south  branches,  which  come 
from  opposite  points,  meet  near  the  upper  or  west  end  of  the 
town  plat,  &  put  off  at  a  right  angle,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  to 
Lake  Michigan.  This  body  of  water  is  from  50  to  75  yards  in 
width,  &  from  15  to  25  feet  deep,  forming  a  great  natural  Canal, 
and  furnishing  at  all  times  an  excellent  harbor,  &  deep  water,  for 
steamboats,  schooners,  or  any  lake  craft.  This  body  of  water  rises 
&  falls  at  a  variation  of  about  three  feet  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  the 
winds  from  the  lake,  driving  the  lake  waters  into  it,  or  propelling 
them  from  it. 

In  a  calm  time  it  has  but  little  current.  The  business  part  of  the 
town  lies  on  this  channel. 

When  it  approaches  the  lake  (after  passing  by  Fort  Dearborn, 
&  through  the  military  reservations,  which  last  tract  lies  between 
the  town  &  the  lake,)  it  meets  with  a  sand  or  gravel  bar,  forms  an 
angle  to  the  right,  &  passes  between  the  land  &  this  bar,  about  half 
a  mile,  &  enters  the  lake  over  the  bar.  This  bar  extends  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  into  the  lake,  the  water  gradually  deepening  till 
it  becomes  navigable  for  vessels. 

The  U.  S.  goverment  is  now  constructing  a  harbor  here  by 
commencing  in  the  Chicago  where  its  waters  first  strike  the  bar, 
&  forming  piers,  cutting  through  the  bar,  &  extending  them  into 
the  deep  water  of  the  lake.  When  this  is  completed,  the  channel 
between  the  piers,  &  the  Chicago  itself,  will  form  the  best  harbor 
in  all  the  northern  lake  country. 

North  branch  takes  its  rise  near  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
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Illinois,  &  runs  south  parrallel  with  the  lake  shore.  It  contains  a 
large  body  of  excellent  timber,  &  fertile  prairie  adjoining.  It  is 
navigable  for  small  craft,  &  is  about  35  miles  long.  South 
branch  rises  in  an  opposite  direction  towards  the  Saganaskee 
Swamp,  runs  a  northwest  course.  Its  length  is  about  20  miles, 
with  timber  in  small  quantities.  The  School  Section,  that  recently 
was  sold  for  $38,705,  lay  on  this  branch  &  adjoining  the  town 
plat.  The  country  back  of  Chicago,  for  three  or  four  miles,  is  dry, 
rich,  &  nearly  level  prairie.  Then  comes  a  tract  of  low,  level  prai- 
rie, which  is  occasionally  covered  with  water  in  a  wet  season. 
Twelve  miles  west  across  this  prairie  you  reach  the  Aux  Pleins 
which  you  know  forms  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Illinois. 
The  Aux  Plein,  (or  as  frequently  spelled  Des  Plaines,)  rises  in 
the  Wisconsin  Territory,  about  six  miles  above  the  state  boun- 
dary, runs  a  southern  course,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Kan- 
kakee, which  united  take  tlie  name  of  Illinois.  The  timber  on  the 
Aux  Plein,  is  chiefly  in  groves,  of  various  sizes;  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  is  a  flat  rock,  with  rocky  banks  a  few  feet  high,  &  destitute 
of  alluvial  bottom  land.  The  prairie  land  generally  is  good.  The 
Du  Page,  still  further  west,  is  a  fine  stream,  &  has  several  large 
settlements  on  its  v/aters. 

The  country  bordering  on  Fox  river,  which  enters  the  Illinois 
at  Ottawa,  is  a  desirable  farming  region.  Toward  its  mouth  the 
timbered  land  is  of  small  extent,  but  further  up  are  large  bodies 
of  fine  timber.  When  I  say  "large  bodies,"  I  mean  in  proportion 
to  other  parts  of  this  upper  country,  nineteen  twentieths  of  which 
is  prairie. 

The  "Big  Woods'/  so  called  lies  on  Fox  river,  a  little  below  the 
boundary  line. 
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After  crossing  the  boundary  line  as  you  go  from  Chicago  to- 
wards Green  bay,  the  prairie  lessens  &  the  timber  increases  till  the 
country  along  the  Western  border  of  Lake  Michigan  becomes 
clothed  with  a  growth  of  entire  timber.  Here  are  the  Melwauke, 
the  Man-e-ta-wok,  &  other  excellent  mill  streams,  dashing  over 
rocky  &  gravelly  bottoms,  &  entering  Lake  Michigan  from  the 
West.  This  country,  recently  purchased  of  the  Indians,  will  suit 
northern  emigrants,  &  no  doubt  will  populate  rapidly. 

Chicago  will  eventually  become  the  greatest  place  for  business 
&  commerce  in  all  the  north  west.  Already  it  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare for  so  new  a  location.  Merchants  through  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Indiana,  as  far  south  as  Terre  Haute,  &  throughout  the 
northern  portion  of  Illinois,  obtain  their  goods  through  the  me- 
dium of  Chicago.  Schooners  are  the  principal  vessels  that  navi- 
gate Lake  Michigan.  When  the  harbor  is  made.  Steam  boats  will 
take  their  place.  Now  vessels  must  anchor  off  the  shore  nearly  a 
mile  in  deep  water,  &  unload  &  load  by  means  of  lighters,  that 
draw  but  two  or  three  feet  water.  These  are  rowed  across  the  bar 
&  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago. 

In  1831,  the  number  of  arrivals  were  seven  —  in  1832,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Indian  war,  about  twenty.  During  1833,  about  one 
hundred  &  twenty.  The  population  in  1832  did  not  exceed  150: — 
now  it  is  estimated  at  1000.  More  than  100  dwelling  houses,  stores, 
&  shops,  with  three  churches,  were  erected  last  summer.  There 
are  about  30  stores,  some  of  which  do  extensive  business.  A  re- 
spectable academy  is  established,  &  taught  by  a  gentleman  &  lady. 
In  fine,  I  have  no  doubt  but  Chicago  will  greatly  exceed  any  other 
place  in  Illinois.  I  am  very  respectfully  yours  — 

J.  M.  PECK 


[Envelope  addressed:] 
Rock  Spring  III.  Free.  J.  xM.  Peck  P.M. 

Feb.  1 8 

Alexander  F.  Grant  esq, 
Equality, 

Illinois  — 
[Note  on  side  of  sheet  used  as  envelope:] 

VV^ill  you  please  to  put  this  advertisement  up  in  some  public  place  & 
oblige  yours  &c — 

/.  M.  Peck^. 
I  have  copied  &  made  some  additions  to  the  enclosed  letter  with  a  view 
to  publication  in  the  Pioneer  — 
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